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were known as Bligh's Islands. A course was then shaped first for the New Hebrides and 
then for Torres Strait, the channels and islands of which were charted. Bligh entered the 
straits by "Bligh's Entrance" and left by "Bligh's Channel," two passages that ever since 
have retained these names and are known today as the safest routes through the dangerous 
reefs which obstruct the navigation of this important waterway. 

History of the Danube as a Commerical Highway 

Max Fluss. Donaufahrten und Donauhandel im Mittelalter und in neueren 
Zeiten. 78 pp. (Aus Osterreichs Vergangenheit: Quellenbucher zur osterreichischen 
Geschichte herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Schneider, No. 22.) A. Haase, Prague, etc., 
1920. 
In this booklet are collected forty-eight German translations and quotations from in- 
scriptions, ordinances, charters, chronicles, and other historical sources dealing with trade 
and navigation on the Danube from the early Roman Empire to the year 1896. The In- 
troduction is a brief and readable summary. During the Roman imperial epoch the Danube 
served as an artery of commerce, but at the time of the Great Migrations merchant shipping 
upon it was perforce sadly diminished. A revival came in the Carolingian period; and the 
Crusades, with the immense incentive to Levantine trade which they brought in then- 
train, placed the river in the forefront among the commercial routes of the world. After 
the fourteenth century, however, many causes led to the decline in the relative importance 
of the Danubian route, the most serious of which was the opening of the oceanic waterways 
to the East. The chief events in nineteenth -century Danubian history were the estab- 
lishment of the Danube Steamship Company in 1829, of the International Danubian Com- 
mission in 1856, and a series of large-scale engineering projects aimed at the improvement 
of the navigation of the stream, notably the building of the canal at the Iron Gate. There 
are many data in this booklet illustrating the serious hindrances to free trade that until as 
late as the nineteenth century were created by toll and customs barriers and by other 
irksome and restrictive rights of sale or confiscation possessed by the towns along the stream. 
Dr. Fluss believes that the economic regeneration of Austria "can only be achieved 
through the construction of a well developed system of canals available for large ships 
connecting the Danube with the other rivers of Europe." He gives several selections throw- 
ing light on canal schemes of former times, the most interesting of these being an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by Charlemagne to connect the Danube with the Rhine. 

The Map of Africa in the Age of the Great Discoveries 

Renato Biasutti. La carta dell'Africa di G. Gastaldi (1545-1564) e lo sviluppo delta 
cartografia africana nei sec. XVI e XVII. Maps. Boll. Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, 
Vol., 9, 1920, pp. 327-346 and 387-436. Rome. 

The cartography of those years in which the countries of Europe were prosecuting 
most vigorously the work of geographical discovery and exploration in distant parts — 
years covering the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — appears to be having increasing in- 
terest for the student of geography and history at the present time. Not a few mono- 
graphs, in which the results of a careful and critical study touching the general work of 
individual cartographers of the period, or of selected examples of their best work, have 
recently been published. Though inaccuracies, as we know, fill the engraved sheets of the 
early cartographers, it is coming to be recognized that their work was marvelously well 
done; and we cannot claim today to have greatly improved on their methods, certainly not 
in the effort made to be true to the most reliable sources of the time, and to utilize them in a 
striking and useful manner. 

Professor Biasutti's monograph on Gastaldi's map of Africa, dated 1564, is an excellent 
example of a present-day study touching a most important early cartographical monument. 
As the theme of the monograph is the map itself, we find but incidental reference to the 
biography of this famous Italian, one of the most prominent and productive geographers of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Piedmont, and for many years most' active in Venice, 
that great center of map engraving and printing. 

This Gastaldi map of Africa, 1.423 by 1.06 meters in size, is composed of eight engraved 
sheets. Though now rare in the original, as is noted, it is fairly well known, through such 
reproductions as that of Nordenskiold, to students of early cartography. 
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Professor Biasutti treats first, in brief, its general characteristics, following this with a 
consideration of its special features as compared with the work of certain earlier cartogra- 
phers such as that of Ptolemy, Ruysch, Ribero, Santa Cruz, and Agnese, and with a more 
or less detailed study of its regional records, including its coasts and its islands. He gives 
critical consideration to much of its geographical nomenclature, not omitting here and 
there a brief comparison with the records of others. Particular attention has been given to 
the interior regions, especially to those in which the Nile, the Niger, the Zambesi, and the 
Congo have their source and through which they flow. Here, it is observed, Gastaldi seems 
to have been particularly well informed. The author of the monograph makes mention of 
certain descriptive sources — the records of early travelers and writers — which Gastaldi had 
before him in the preparation of his map. 

In a paragraph, but one of sufficient length, there is reference to African cartography as 
it appears in other Gastaldi maps; and there is a paragraph on the relation of his work to 
that of Ramusio and especially to that of Furlani. Not the least significant par; of the 
monograph points out Gastaldi's relations to Mercator, especially to the latter's work as it 
appears in his globe map of 154 1 and his world map of 1569. To Gastaldi's Africa are trace- 
able practically all important features of that continent, as they appear in the maps of the 
following century and a half. 

E. L. Stevenson 

History of Polar Exploration 

C. R. Markham. The Lands of Silence: A History of Arctic and Antarctic Explora- 
tion, xxi and 539 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. The University Press, Cambridge, 
1921. $18.00. 10x7 inches. 

Sir Clements R. Markham died in 1916 at the age of eighty-six. During well over half a 
century he was closely associated with polar explorations: when only twenty he took part in 
the search for Sir John Franklin and when seventy-one he was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the Royal and Royal Geographical Societies' Antarctic expedition. Nobody had 
a wider personal acquaintance with the polar explorers of the last seventy-five years, and 
nobody was more thoroughly steeped in the records of polar adventure in earlier times. 
Master of a bold and rugged style, blessed with good health, a keen memory, and a mental 
youth that lasted into extreme old age, Sir Clements was admirably qualified to tell the 
story of polar discovery. The world is therefore fortunate that he was persuaded to under- 
take this work, that it was all but completed before his death, and that it has found such 
an able editor in Mr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 

"The Lands of Silence" has something of the quality of an epic. We can hear through 
its pages the voice of a man, old in years and experience, unfolding a magnificent tale of 
adventure not merely to amuse and entertain his hearers but as an exhortation and as an 
example. Sir Clements' picture of the polar world, drawn with poetic realism, is a picture 
of the polar world as an adversary to human enterprise, and it was in the men who took part 
in the conflict with this adversary that the author was primarily interested. Many pages 
are devoted to broad, if not subtle, sketches of character and to detailed biographical notes 
of leaders and lesser officers alike. Sir Clements describes men as types rather than as 
persons; he appraises them for what they did rather than for what they were; and he glori- 
fies the men of his own nation above all others. The strongest chapters — the ones that 
leave a lasting impression on the reader's memory — are those concerned with the voyages 
of English seamen in the days of Elizabeth, with the loss of Franklin, with the British 
expeditions in search of him, and finally with the magnificent work and tragic death of Scott. 
The book is written in praise of British seamen and the British navy. Although space is 
devoted to the explorations of other peoples, it is given a little grudgingly, as an epic poet 
would chronicle the exploits of the allies as distinguished from the leaders in a great cause. 
At the close of Part I, on the Arctic, the author writes: "Although the English occupy the 
first place in Arctic discovery, yet it was begun and was completed by Scandinavians — 
by Erik the Red and Fridtjof Nansen," and he brings the book to a close with these words: 
"We may, therefore, hope that the great work initiated by the Societies with such splendid 
results will be renewed by successors to Scott and Wilson, and that they will again and 
again raise the standard of duty and useful, if perilous, achievement. For such men there 
is a note of encouragement and sympathy deep down in the hearts of all true Britons." 
In these sentences we see what is at the core of Markham's conception of polar explora - 



